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XIX 


STATISTICS OF REGISTRATION IN 
AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES AND 
COLLEGES, 1923 


EASES in attendance at American 
ves and universities have now moder- 
to about the pre-war rate, in contrast 
the soaring increases of 1919 to 1921, 
rding to detailed reports just received 
30 typical universities and general 
ts from a total of 151 leading uni- 
rsities and colleges. 
1923 advance over 1922 in full-time 
students in 154 of institu- 
ns, which reported both last year and 
the 


these 


was three per eent. ; inerease of 


over 1921 in 123 institutions had been 
In grand total enrollment 
1923 gain over 1922 was six per cent., 


s compared with 14 per cent. for 1922 


per cent 


r 1921. These percentages are markedly 
ller than the percentages of 1919 to 
1 increases. Nevertheless, even at the 
shed the this 

r at some of the larger state universi- 


rate, numerical gain 
s exeeeds what used to be the total en- 
ment of the old-time New England col- 
At other large institutions there are 
ht advances and at others slight losses. 
the smaller institutions—those having 
than 1,000 students—80 per cent. re- 
rt increased attendance over 1922. 
ble I gives figures in detail of univer- 
es which have been ineluded for some 
rs in statistical articles in Science and 
Table IIT 


stu- 


in ScnHoot AND Soctery. 


a less detailed upon 


institu- 


report 
teachers of additional 
with the aim of making the 


ts and 
ns in 1923 

broader. The institutions asked to 
nish statisties were those on the list ap- 
ved by the 
A few did not respond. 


Following the differentiation introduced 


Association of American 


nive rsities 
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1924 Number 477 
in this series in 1920, Tables I, II and III 
are arranged to bring out clearly the en 
rollments of full-time and of part-time stu- 
The 


defined for this series as a student who has 


dents. full-time regular student is 


completed a four year high school course 


and is devoting his full time during the 
collegiate year to study in a curriculum 
The 


main time and attention are given to some 


leading to a degree. student whose 
other employment and who takes college 
and university courses in late afternoon, 
evening and Saturday classes is listed as a 
part-time student. The grand total figures 


full-time students, 


include regular part 
time students and summer school students 
of 1923, but do not 
correspondence students who are, however, 


Table I. 


Some universities, particularly the large 


include extension and 
recorded in 


urban institutions, had in past years found 


students as to 


The 


foregoing definitions of these terms, as used 


it inconvenient to classify 


full-time and part-time attendance. 
in the ScHoo. AND Society series, were en 


dorsed by the American Association of 


Collegiate Registrars at its 1922 meeting, 


and all the enrollments are now reported 
strictly on this basis. 

Table II gives a list of the 25 largest in 
stitutions of those comsidered in this series 

The size order of enrollment in the ten 
largest liberal arts departments or colleges 
is as follows: California (including South. 
ern Branch) 6,913, Michigan 4,805, Minne 
sota 3,278, Iowa 3.167. Texas Har 
vard 2,934, Illinois 2,918, Columbia 2,724 
College of the City of New York 2.609 
Chieago 2,521. 


The size 


) O56 


order ror men 


4 


in the five 


Michigan 3,173, Harvard 2,934 


a © } ] 
largest liberal arts enro 
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2,626, College of the City of New York 
2,609, Princeton 2,115. 

The size order for women undergradu- 
ates in the five largest coeducational uni- 
versities is as follows: California 4,287, 
Illinois 1,699, Wisconsin 1,639, Michigan 
1,632, Iowa 1,567. The five largest exclu- 
sively women’s colleges are: Smith 2,103, 
Wellesley, 1,609, Vassar 1,146, Mount Hol- 


yoke 933, Randolph-Macon Woman's Col- 


lege 757. 
The Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology continues to have the largest enroll- 


ment of engineers in the United States; 
the total of 2,931 full-time regular students 
for 1923 is 8 per cent. smaller than in 1922. 
A decreasing registration is characteristic 
of many engineering colleges. Purdue, 
with over 1,700 engineering students, is 
second. Illinois is third with 1,553 (an in- 
erease of 257), California 1s fourth with 
1,550 (an inerease of 80), and Michigan is 
fifth with 1,512. 

The five largest law schools are: Harvard 
1.087, Columbia 649, Michigan 478, Cali- 
fornia 436, Texas 364. 

The numerical order of the five largest 
medical schools is: Michigan 597, Pennsy]- 
vania 580, Harvard 494, Minnesota 474, 
Illinois 434. 

Decided inereases in non-professional 
graduate school enrollments are to be noted 
all along the line. Columbia leads with 
1,667, California is second with 1,024, 
Chieago has 1,009, Harvard has 656 and 
Illinois is fifth with 587. 

A eontinuing diminution in agricultural 
students is to be found in the reports of 
institutions on the present list—a list that 
does not inelude, however, all the import- 
ant agricultural schools. 

The five institutions having the largest 
full-time enrollment in commerce or busi- 
ness schools for 1923 are: Pennsylvania 
2.546, Tllinois 2,027, California 1,529, Uni- 
versity of Washington 1,136, New York 
University 1,131. The expansion of col- 
legiate schools of business, which soared 


several years ago, has subsided to a x 
rate of increase. At the Wharton S 
of Commerce and Finance of the Uni, 
sity of Pennsylvania, the oldest of al! | 
ness schools, the enrollment is now 
Counting part-time as well as full-time xs 
dents, the largest enrollment is that oj 
School of Commerce and Finance o 
York University, which has a total o: 
than 5,000 students. 

Among dental schools Pittsburgh is fis 
with 891 students, Columbia is second y 
543, Pennsylvania is third with 531, | 
fornia is fourth with 434 and Minnesi 
fifth with 392. 

Teachers College of Columbia Univer 
again leads in numbers, with 3,926 s 
dents in education and practical arts 
5 per cent. increase over 1922, as com] 
with 12 per cent. and 18 per cent. increases 
in the two preceding years. The numer 
order of other schools of eduecatio 
Second, Ohio State with 1,027: tl! 
Pennsylvania with 925; fourth, Nebras 
with 821; fifth, Wisconsin, with 761 

The Syracuse school, with 334 students 
is largest in forestry. Missouri 
numerically in journalism with 207 
dents. In number of music _ student 
Northwestern, with 347, is largest 
enrollment of 826 makes Columbia’s p! 
macy school decidedly the largest in 
country. 

The extent to which the urban uni 
sities are making collegiate work availal 
for secondary school teachers and others 
who take late afternoon, evening or Satur 
day classes is shown in Table I under part 
time enrollment. 

The order of size in 192 
for the ten largest is: Columbia 12,675 
California 10,258, Chicago 6,370, Wiscon- 
sin 4,710, Minnesota 4,540, Virginia 3,129 
Michigan 3,054, Colorado 2,757, Texas 
2.658, Nebraska 2,567. 

The following paragraphs explain st 
ties presented in Table I and give add 
tional information. 


9 
vw 


summer scl 
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e report of the University of Cali- 
nia takes in the both at 
rkeley and at the Southern Branch of 
university established by the regents 
1919 at Los Angeles. The Southern 
Branch has a separate faculty which ad- 
sters its own affairs, subject to the 
‘ies and broader regulations developed 

e older seat of the university at Berke- 
Instruction at the Southern Branch 
»rovided in a four-year course leading 


Aas 


enrollment 


the degree of bachelor of education and 
in academie curricula covering fresh- 
Next 


“a 


n, sophomore and junior work. 


vear the fourth year of undergraduate in- 


‘tion will be offered at Los Angeles. 
November, 1923, registration in degree 
‘ula at the Southern Branch was 2,649, 


mpared with 1,975 in November, 1922. 


= 
strut 


full-time regular enrollment at Berke- 

y for November, 1923, was 10,627, as com- 
pared with 10,658 in November, 1922. In 
letter James Sutton, recorder of the fac- 
es, writes that the full-time regular en- 
rollment of November, 1922, was 12,633 and 
it 14,061, as he reported for the ScHooL 
AND SOCIETY February. 


a 


article of last 


Under a misapprehension ‘‘last year we 
neluded 1,428 fully matriculated students 
who were at work in curricula of various 
not leading directly to degrees.’’ 

e 1923 full-time regular enrollment of 
the University of California, ineluding stu- 
dents at Berkeley and at Los Angeles, is 
13.276, which is 643 more than the same 
total in 1922. The engineering total of 
1.550 in Table I ineludes 207 students in 
hemistry. In law 116 are studying for the 
LL. B. degree and 320 for the J. D. degree. 
The 435 students in education are ecandi- 
dates for the Ed. B. degree (a four-year 
Forestry is included under 
under liberal arts. 
ineludes 1,395 stu- 


eurrieulum), 
agriculture, music 

Part-time enrollment 
dents in the Southern Branch in non-de- 
cree curricula leading to teachers’ ereden- 
tials of various types; 236 in agriculture 
and other short courses; and 125 in the 


175 


nurses’ curriculum. The returns for ex- 
tension enrollment cover active students in 
November ; extension courses may be organ- 
ized at any time, and it is the estimate of 
that 


who 


the director of extension 
‘*the number of 


are expected to receive systematic imstruc- 


university 
individual students 
tion in extension courses during the aca- 
demie year 1923-24 will approximate 18,- 
164 in the extension division of academic 
instruction through classes and 4,457 in the 
same division through correspondence. ’’ 
full-time 
177 less than for 1922, due to decreases in 
liberal arts (both of men and women), in 
and 


Chicago’s 1923 enrollment is 


medicine, in business administration 


in divinity. There were increases in law, 
in the graduate school, and in the school of 
The 51 listed 


in Table I are students in 


education. students under 


‘‘other courses’”’ 
social service administration. There was a 
gain in part-time students, so that the 1928 
grand total enrollment is 316 more than in 
1922. 

The University of Cincinnati full-time 
enrollment was practically the same as in 
1922 ; 
1923, due to an 
As to growth in 


the grand total was 500 larger for 
increase in the evening 


classes. the several de- 
partments, education led, with an increase 
from 274 to 472 students, or 70 per cent. 
Under the term ‘‘other courses’’ in Table I 
are listed 22 students in home economics, 
40 in the School of Applied Arts and 95 in 
nursing and health. Of the 1,867 
time students, 961 are taking the evening 
liberal arts collegiate course and 906 are 


part- 


taking the evening commerce collegiate 
course. 

Columbia’s full-time enrollment of 1923, 
which is 11,530, or 12 
per cent., the 1922 registration; and the 
grand total of 28,861 is 1,522, 


Except for very slight de- 


1.999 


~---. 


exeeeds by 
or 6 per 
cent. greater 
creases in law, medicine and business the 
various departments of the university are 
larger than There were 19 
dentistry students in 1922, and 543 in 1923, 


ever before 
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a gain of 2,757 per cent. The increase in 
Teachers College was 8 per cent. 

The Cornell figures show an increase otf 
70 in full-time students, and a decrease of 
144 in grand total enrollment, the latter 
being due to a lessened summer school at- 
tendance. As the department of chemistry 
at Cornell is a department of the College of 
Arts and Science, the students in chem- 
istry are included in the figures for college 
men and college women in the table. 

Harvard’s full-time regular enrollment 
of 6,584 is 524 larger than in 1922, or 
about 8 per cent. The summer school of 

was 464 below that of 1922. The 
most pronounced numerical gain was in 
the Graduate Sehool of Education, which 
jumped from 54 students in 1922 to 240 
this year, of whom 144 are men and 96 
are women. 

The University of Illinois figures for 
1923 were a trifle larger than 1922 for full- 
time regular students and for grand total 
enrollment, the latter despite a somewhat 
smaller summer school attendance last 
summer. The figures for engineering in 
Table I inelude 149 students in chem- 
istrv and chemical engineering. Students 
majoring in art are ineluded in the Liberal 
Arts and Scienee College. The 170 stu- 
dents in journalism are in the college, and 
86 under architecture are in the College of 
Engineering. The term ‘‘other courses’’ 
in the table covers 39 students in library 
science. 

Indiana University’s 1923 full-time en- 
rollment was nearly 10 per cent. larger 
than in 1922, explained by an increased 
liberal arts attendance, particularly among 
the women. Sixty-seven students in nurses 
training are given in Table TI under ‘‘other 
eourses.’’ The total of 5,378 extension stu- 
dents embraces 4,413 in aecademie and 965 
in correspondence courses. 

The State University of Towa showed in- 
ereases for 1923 in liberal arts, in medicine, 
in the graduate school, in commerce, in 


pharmacy and in nurses training; and de- 


creases in engineering, in law, in di 
and in music. The total full-time rec 
student gain was 149. The 1923 sy 
school had 222 more students than in 
Students in education are ineluck 
liberal arts figures. ‘‘Other courses 
Table I means nurses training. 

There is a small decrease in the tot 
full-time regular students at Johns H 
kins, but an increase in part-time stu 
so that the 1923 grand total enrollmen: 
262 larger than 1922. The part-tim: 
tration includes 1,107 in college cours 
teachers, 1,050 in evening courses 
lege grade, 111 in graduate study 
hygiene and public health, two in engi) 
ing and 22 in social economics. T 
students listed in Table I under 
eourses’’ are in the School of Hygier 
Publie Health. 

The University of Kansas has 129 
full-time regular students than in 1922 
320 fewer in grand total enrollment 
decreases are largely in engineering 
law, in medicine and among college 
The School of Education at Kansas t: 

a total of 416; there are 10 men 
women who are in the school so 
‘*Other courses’’ in Table I means nu 
training, which has an enrollment 
women. The totals as to sex at Kansas : 
men 2,215, women 1,357; grand tot: 
rollment, men 2,602, women 1,955 

The University of Michigan enrolln 
which showed a state of equilibriu 
1922 as compared with 1921, is again go 
upward, but the increases are relativ 
small. They are 203 for full-time regu 


enrollment, or 2 per cent., and 249 


. 


grand total enrollment, likewise about 
per cent. Students in arts, architectur 
forestry, journalism, library economy a! 


arts at Michigan are ineluded in the Ar’ 


College figures of Table I. There : 
taking nurses training. Registrar Art! 
G. Hall estimates that the enrollment fr 


November 1 to the end of the academ 


vear will be about 600, making an est! 


™m 


. 
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tal net enrollment for 1923-24 of 


e University of Minnesota there has 
ecrease of 200 students taking full- 
egular courses and an increase (due 
y large summer school) of 555 in 
d total enrollment. The decreases 
23 are in the Science, Literature and 
College, both men and women; in 
ring, in agriculture, in commerce, 
stry, in education, and in phar- 
The engineering total in Table | 
120 chemistry students and 95 in 
Students majoring in journalism 
musie are included in the science, 
and arts college; those in for 
d veterinary medicine under agri 
those in art under education, and 
architecture under engineering. 
m ‘‘other courses’’ here includes 
235 and dental nursing 
figures are made up 
nd 869 correspondence students 
he returns from the University 
there is shown a decrease of 
regular students for 1923 
1922. The diminution is 
in agriculture and in engineering 
ase in full-time students at the 
of Nebraska was 177 and in 
enrollment 1,318, or 20 per cent., over 
The 256 students listed in Table I 
rt inelude students in ‘‘fine arts 
ties, drawing, painting, music.”’ 
nine students in nursing are counted 
table under the term ‘‘other 
Nebraska’s inerease in education 
lment (which was more than 60 per 
or 1922 over 1921) is 13 per cent. 
1923 over 1922. 
Because of small decreases in a few de- 
tments—graduate, dentistry and musie 
total full-time regular enrollment of 


287 


thwestern University for 1923 is 
than 1922. The large number of part- 

and summer school students brought 
errand total enrollment up to 7.229, or 


ore than in 1922. Students in edu- 


cation 
erai al 
listed 1 
in sper 

The 


creases 


and in art are inelud 


ts registration ol 


lable 


inder ‘‘other courses 


eh. 
balance of 1923 


over decreases 


amounts to 314 


dents and to SSD Lol 


ment: 


? i 
pect 


res 
in Tal 
taking 
are in 


The 4 


courses ni 


Due 


late-aft 


gains of 4 per cent 
ively over 1922 ( 
le I undaer 


chemistry. 


‘luded in the figures 


9 students iven 


‘ ; 
are | 


] 1? 
to the enrolimen 


i 


ernoon and Saturday) 


University of Pennsylvai 


of the 


largest urban it 


— 


is 


country. With 14,632 studen 


ance at the unive rsity 


grand 


1,414 


total enrollment 


extension students 
Wilkes-Barre, Reading 


brings the total, minus duplieat 


and 


021. The registration in certa 


ments 
station: 
elining 
partme 
dents, 


of the university 


now virtually 


iry by action of the trustees in 


to take more students in the 


nts. Of the 482 


140 are in the new 


Electrical Engineering 


decreas 


e in the Dental S 


chool explains 


engineering 


Moore Seh 


There has been 


ible 


in part by a ruling which now requires on 


vear of collegiate work for a 


dents 
as full 
taking 


are 767 


six hours. so that 


the gra 


archites 


The 483 students 


lictad 


sted 


time graduate student 


six hours or more 


of worl 


graduate students 


duate schoo] is :S 


the tota! 


‘ture and musie are 


figures for art in the tabl 


has 3.990 women students 


of them in the extra mur: 


College 
Sehool 


With 


| 


(Courses for Te ache rs 


and the Graduate 


advaneing enrollm 


Sel} n 


9 
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TABLE II 


Regular 
Students 
Full-time 
13,276 


11,530 


Rank 


Students 
All Resident 


Rank 


9 3903 


& G06 


7,090 
10,096 
7,511 
12,191 


rtment except law, the University of 
Pittsburgh’s 1923 full-time 
s 424, or 11 per cent., higher than in 
122. The total was 


etieally the same as a year ago. 


regular total 


grand registration 

Princeton a year or more ago announced 

mitation of enrollment to approximately 
2000 men. The 1923 figures exceed this 
10 per cent. 
Leland Stanford, 
imitation, had 2,778 students in 1923, 
9» 


which also announced 


which is 103 more than in 19 
The full-time regular student 
and the grand total are alike lower 

t Syracuse for 1923 than for 1922. There 
decreases in all departments except 
medicine, graduate study, art and forestry. 


registra- 


There is an inerease of about 3 per cent. 

full-time regular students at the Uni- 
versity of Texas and a 20 per cent. increase 
in the grand total figures. The Liberal 
Arts totals, as given in Table I, embrace 
1,081 students majoring in education, 239 
in journalism, 166 in musie and 35 in 


brary economy. The engineering total of 


6+1 includes 83 students in mining 


179 


There 


under 


are 73 nursing students, listed 
‘‘other courses.’”’ 

The Tulane, 1923, enrol!ment, both full 
time and grand total, was about the same 
1922. 


in engineering, in medicine, in commerce, 


as for There were small decreases 
in dentistry and in education. 

At the University of Washington gains 
in attendance of women in the College of 
Fine Arts, and of Science and of students 
the School of 


in other departments pro 


in the Graduate School, in 
Edueation, and 
duced a total increase of nearly 500 in the 
total full-time 1923 
1922. The total of 653 in engineering in 


eludes 50 in mines: 


enrollment of over 
architecture and music 


college totals. 


students are included in the 
The term 


library economy, 20 students, and fisheries, 


‘fother courses’’ here takes in 
36 students. 

There 
liberal] 
Virginia, so that the 
the 1,038 These special stu 
dents are counted in Table I 
The total of 172 given 


3 special students in the 


the 
total 


are 31 
] 


arts college of University ot 
enrollment of 
college is 
under the 
part-time column. 
under engineering in the table includes 17 
The detailed re- 


port from Virginia gives as ‘‘not seeking 


students in chemistry. 


degrees’’ 17 students in forestry, 92 in 
journalism and 21 in musie. 

Increases in attendance in four depart 
ments at Washington University, St. Louis, 
Mo., overbalanced decreases in five depart- 
ments and the total gain in full-time regn- 
lar enrollment of 1923 over 1922 was 341 
There was a rise in part-time 
to 2.169 so that the 
grand total enrollment of 1923 was 2,311 
that of 1922. The 
under ‘‘other courses’’ are for nurses train- 


students. 
attendance from 391 


greater than figures 


ing. Last summer 289 extension students 
and others ‘‘registered informally.”’ 

At Western 
were pronounced gains in numbers at Adel- 
bert College and the College for Women. 
The students majoring in education are 


Reserve University there 
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TABLE III 


» Coll. 
rs 
estern C, 


l. of Alabama 
J. of Arkansas 


l. of California 





J. of Chicago 
»f Cincinnati 
»f Colorado 


Grinnell 


amilton 


* Minnesota 
Missouri 
l, of Montana 
l. of Nebraska 
l. of N. Carolina 
l. of N. Dakota 
l. of S. Dakota 
. of Oklahoma 
. of Oregon 
l. of Penna. 
of Pittsburgh 
J. of Rochester 
. of the South 
J. of S. Dakota 


P of Tennessee 


Leland Stant 
Macaleste1 
Marietta 

Mass. Ag. 

Mass. Inst. Tech. 
Miami 
Middlebury 

Mills 

Milw ’kee-Downer 


4 


T. of Texas 
. of Utah 
T. of Vermont 
. of Virginia 


mmm mm mm ee et ee et ee eet et ee ae 
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n the numbers for college women. 


ther courses’’ totals embrace 52 in 


economy, 27 in nursing and 93 in 
ol of Applied Social Science. 

slowing down of soaring registra- 

ch began last year, is again evl- 

University of Wisconsin. The 

n full-time regular students for 

1922 is 290, or 4 per cent., and 

| total enrollment is 318, or .03 per 

Of the 1,183 listed in Table I as en- 

ng, 89 are chemistry students. Of 

3 listed under ‘‘other 

94 are in the normal school 

te course, 35 in humanities, 26 in 

ry commerce, 72 in applied arts, 29 

istrial edueation, 150 in physical 
tion, 138 *‘Ph.B. general course’ 


ll-time eourses leading to degrees. 


extension figures given in the table 


?__are for correspondence courses. 


number of students in the freshman 
t Yale (854) was limited this year by 
of the corporation. Notwithstanding 


. 
; 


the full-time regular enrollment of 
iversity is 309 more than in 1922, 


to inereases in the Graduate School, 


‘ollege, Sheffield Scientifie School, the 


| of Law and the School of Fine Arts. 


he 719 listed in Table I under engineer- 


282 are in scientific courses other than 


rineering. 
he statisties in Table IIT afford many 
rtunities for comparison of attendance 


S 


titutions of similar character. It is 


terest that the gain in full-time stu- 


dent enrollment of the 25 largest institu 
tions on this list was three per cent. tor 
1923 over 1922 and the similar gain for the 
25 smallest institutions on this list for 1923 
over 1922 was seven per cent. 


RAYMOND WALTERS 


THE FIGHT TO REDUCE SCHOOL 
PRIVILEGES' 


THE enemies of the publie schools and 


those who want reduced taxes at any price 
have again joined hands. In colonial days 
there were many who opposed, violently, 
the expenditure of any public money for 
education, but as time went on their num 
bers gradually diminished. About the mid 
dle of the nineteenth century, the opposi 
tion had eased up on the question of sup 
port for the common schools, but became 
most bitter against the creation of sta de 
partments of education in the various 
ates. Early in the twentieth century, the 
same opposition was directed against the 
adoption of eompulsory education 
tT 


whose object was to guaranter 


child a minimum of edueation. T 
sition also finally quieted down. Just as 
soon as we began to fee] that our public 


school system was thoroug! ly established 


address delivered 


The Nat 
W.R.C 
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on a permanent basis, and hence that demo- 


cratic institutions in this country were safe- 
guarded for all future time, all at once, like 
a thunderbolt out of a clear sky, 
has 


a century. 


comes the 


ugliest opposit ion which manifested 


itself in a quarter ot This time 


the fight is not only against the new step 


+ 


which is about to be taken to establish a 
national department of education, with a 
secretary in the President’s cabinet, but it 
against the 


is more particularly directed 


adequate support of the schools 
These old time enemies of the schools seem 
off. They are always glad to 
and the 
ve joined 


the eut 


never to die 
weaken the schools by any m¢ thod, 
few big business interests who ha 
hands with them do not eare where 


m1. : 
his 


ful combination, and though small, it is one 


is made, just so it is made. is a power- 
which might easily win out before the pub- 


lic is aware of what is going on. It has 


already won in a few of the preliminary 
skirmishes. One of the chief contributing 
factors in this contest is the influence of the 
last annual report of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion. This report expresses amazement at 
the expansion of the publie school pro- 
gram. It sounds alarm over the increased 
high-school enrollment. It contends that 
the country can not afford to give all chil- 
dren an education at present per capita 
eosts. This report was prepared by the 
president of the foundation, Dr. Henry C. 
Pritchett, that the mounting 


eosts of education will soon bankrupt the 


who fears 
states. 

Pritchett who as- 
pires to shape public-school policies? Let 
‘*Who’s Who in America’”’ 
You will find nothing in this record, pre- 
pared by himself, to show that he has ever 


Now, who is this Dr. 


give the answer. 


had any connection with the public schools 
All 
his connections, as shown in ‘‘ Who’s Who,”’ 
have been with private agencies. He has 
never exhibited any interest in the enrich- 
ment of the American school program. He 


as pupil, teacher or administrator. 
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is no more undemocratic in his 
education than in other respects. H 
tude towards the schools is most nat 1! 
one who looks at them through glass 
ored by aristocratic ideals. Of e 
all realize that being a human instit 
the publie school has its frailties ai 


comings. The leaders in education 


the schools must find the 
But I 


edueation of all 


friends of 
nesses and overcome them 
provision for the 
weakness, and we must stand lik 
against the doctrine of men ot 
Dr. Pritchett, who would limit e 
opportunity to the few and who wv 
the debt of the war by discounting t 
cational privileges of American bo 
girls. 
Nicholas 
University, whose life record is n 
less similar to that of Dr. Pritchett, 
widely quoted to discredit the wor! 


Murray Butler, of ( 


publie schools. In an addr ss befor 


Ohio Bar Association, he made the 
ing statement: ‘‘It would surprise a 
many excellent persons to be told t 
schools upon whose maintenance t 
pouring out almost unlimited sums 1 
by publie tax were doing all that the 
sonably could to implant a spirit of law 
ness in those who come under thei! 
ence.’’ ‘‘ And yet,’’ says Dr. Butler, *‘t 
is the sober truth.’’ 

This address was read into the Co 
sional Record by a Massachusetts cong 
man, and it is now being mailed out 
parts of the country under his frank. 
fact that Dr. 
neous and the fact that he is not recog: 


Butler’s statement is @} 


as a spokesman for the publie schools 
those who represent the schools, will 
prevent laymen from being influenced 
misled by it. Whether this 
widely distributed for the purpose o! 


address 


1 
| 


juring the public schools, or for t! 


pose of disseminating Dr. Butler's \ 
against the prohibition amendment, al 
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the address, it is certain his case saved the situation by substantial 
schools responsible for the econ- jorities. There are other striking ¢ xampl 
awlessness throughout the coun- of the effort to destroy the lead 
ng the attention of both the elties large and small 
nd friends of publie education, This movement has put 
r Dr. Pritchett and Dr. Butler positions of some of the st: 
promoting the organized effort ents of public instruction. 
‘hool priv ileges or not, the \ have outstanding leader 


ut the only mate rial which the te aching efficr nev in thy 


‘an use effectively. not continued in office, it is alleges 


; i} ; 


ppone nts of the publie school are the increasing costs of eduea 
ns. They realize that it pays tate, Another great stat 
the captains, colonels and gen- leader has been forced to battl 
is apparent that there is a well- his own life, certainly 
vement having as its objective to most efficient school \ m in 
e educational leadership in cities There is seare ly a constructive 
Wherever exceptionally strong the states or in the cities who does no 
ve succeeded in obtaining in-_ the pressure which has every appearances 
support for the schools. they have be ing of organie origin Be sides the 
i Thems¢ lves under fire, provided there marks ot organize d effort in the 
| agencies to assume the responsi- which have been made on educational lead 
the attack. The attack is of ne- ers and on their policis S, 1t Stands to reason 
local, yet it is often plain that it re- that men of affairs who desire to reduc 
ts real inspiration from the outside. school costs would ri adily see the advan 
Denver, Colorado, a superintendent tage of crippling or getting rid 
responsible for the adoption of the superintendent so as to be unhampered 


salary schedule which has become a_ reducing teachers’ salaries and in cutting 
or the school system ol the nation, out supervisors and members of the teac] 
ch inereases salaries more nearly to ing staff. 


essional basis. This superintendent All business men do not hold to 


t year found himself vigorously assailed, Pritchett-Butler view. Only a noisy 
in adverse vote in a school election was and the money-hearted belong to that 
verted by last-minute activity on the group. Dr. Frank A. Vanderlip, of New 
friends of the school in aequainting York, does not belong to it. He 
with the designs of the opposi- educating all the children 
and with the danger which threatened _ by improving the type of t) 
hools. In another city, that of Oak- quality of teaching, the 
California, where a number of school a direct and indirect result 
ents which were attracting the atten- than offset the incre: 
school authorities throughout the — the schools. 
had been launched, the fight was A. Lineoln Filene, 
more bitter, and the unsuspecting business man of the 1 
‘might have lost out had not the op- -hools He recently 
y forees made the mistake of attac! fore the United 
motives of the superintendent of 
ls, charging him with dishonesty and 


Iness. The aroused publie in each 
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prises which sell over $300,000,000 worth of 
goods annually, he could have the increased 
sales that result from education in a state, 
he would gladly pay the state’s bill for in- 


There 


are Vanderlips and Filenes in every state 


creased educational opportunities. 


and they will join in the defense of the 
schools, as they realize the need of their 
assistance. 

The stock arguments for reducing school 


When 


attention is called to increased appropria 


appropriations are easily answered. 


tions, simply ask whether there is not a cor 


responding reduction in the purchasing 


power of the dollar. Industry every where 
demands double price for a particular ser- 
vice or commodity. The same inexorable 
economic laws which make this necessary 
have also increased school costs. 

It does cost to have good schools. It eost 
about $1,500,000,000 last year. It will cost 
a good deal more than that amount annu- 
ally to provide for every boy and girl in the 
land to have a well-qualified teacher for at 
least six months each year. But how small 
the amount when 
items. Only $1,500,000,000 for education 
when $2,111,000,000 is paid annually for 
tobacco Only $1,500,000,000 for 


education when $1,800,000,000 is paid an- 


compared with other 


alone. 


nually for candy, soft drinks and ice cream. 
Only $1,500,000,000 for 
over $3,000,000,000 is paid annually for joy 


education when 
riding, pleasure at resorts and races. 
Ladies and gentlemen, the fight is on. It 
is up to every one who has faith in the pub- 
lie schools of this country to take part in it. 
The enemy is small in numbers but it has a 
loud voice. Shame on the men and women 
who would take the funds for paying the 
war debt out of the allowances for the edu- 
cation of the children of the land! Shame 
on the big tax-payers who are so hungry 
for additional millions that they would de- 


prive the children of school privileges and 


a fair chanee in life! Unless the friends of 


the schools are aroused, the schools will re- 


(VoL. XIX, 


eeive a set-back and a loss of gro 

the 

? 

decade to recover. 
Now | 


straight at you. 


ing present year which will 

close by putting the qu 
Will you do you 

Answer. 


J. W. Cr 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


CHANGES IN SECONDARY EDUCATI( 


IN FRANCE 


account has been fiven in ® 
ry of changes in secondary e 
Franee, opposed by the National 
Education but accepted by the final 
Lat 


tour yea! 


the Chamber of Deputies, whereb 
first 


obligatory during the 


ondary instruction and Greek is obligat 


the last two of the four. 
publ 


; 


Dr. Paul van Dyke as director of th 


In the annual report, recent] 


nental Division of the American U: 

Union in Europe, Dr. van Dyke quotes p 
from the decree embodying these changes 
M. Léon 


France, transmitted to the President ot 


Bérard, minister of educati 


publie. 


History proves that every seh 
periodic reforms. . . . To follow the 
programs of secondary study is to observ 
tinuous effort to coordinate the teaching 
humanities with that of modern lan 
different sciences. But there is also o 
that evolution an effort to create a separat 
of studies freed from the discipline of 
and especially intended to fit young 
exigencies of modern economic life. 
izers and promoters of that idea did not cor 
the least 


sans of this plan of study to-day wish, in t 


its utilitarian character. But tl 


of experience, to establish this practical 
as a means of general culture. . . 
Secondary instruction should form, by t 
action of prolonged and disinterested 
young people who, whatever specialty they t 
later, will be distinguished by an emi 
and to adapt tl 


spirit as we 


to interest themselves in 
to the varied creations of the 


the industry of man. 
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as quoted Db! Dr Vi LD ke, be “T ar an old school teach ” My Leve . 
“complete scientific training belongs is quoted as saving to né pas ' 
stage ot intellectual development aske him. ber the moni ra 
tudy ot modern languages does not 
unless if already DOSSeSSeS OF af 
. . il Levert ore oO» ‘ rs ¢ | é 
i4 se 
ework ot literarv knowledge: 
: Connecticut, ar £ te ot Yale ¢ ‘ 
vu I te ure I I huve 
( SS ( Is79 Att é ‘ 
tiqul ‘ not be studied Oo! 
| pal OL the Gu ‘ or | t 
i pos late ‘ ] l, | 
e 4 S The ] ties toy I ti 
( . ere ‘ ; 
evelopment ¢ the s} t ¢ i . 
i ent VW ‘ Lhe CUE ‘ ! | 1) 
rT pre Sion, ¢ I ‘vO { sO 
, \f Sst bre ls to Isss D I 
| r¢ I proposes to! e the the 
( e | 
‘ = ¢ Col 0 ST ~ l 
. of Calif ISS 
be yg | nisto reor!l poy a mode 
‘ ‘ ss t} ‘ ‘ ‘ | 
mathematics, natural sciences and 
Sii¢ etts | Lit ‘ oO Lect! ) 
ISS9 to 1893 he ( eC ‘ ‘ 
oct hn courses M. Be rarad Pp ans a | 
there Dy Leve more rere ‘ 
e} language and a uch ‘ 
: College brook! ‘ Isot ft } 
| ench literature, including the study 4 : . : : 
. three ve rs he as ¢ cto | ("; ‘ 
ruage in the middle ages and the six 
} ] } 1 | iversity Bureau of the Wo P el 
tury—a much broader study than has 
' , tion in Boston In 1916 he ret ed to Ne 
tried in schools. He also proposes to 
. . Yo and dld se etarial ! ‘ t ( 
re mathematics in the fifth and sixth 
Tire World Court Le CY T Ni 
Yu rk Peace MPociet 1 the La e ¢ N 


n is to strengthen the examinatio1 


Bacealaureat in modern languages and 


SsAVS oe") his Innovation, upon wh h ] 


t nsist, 1s a proof of my desire to z scan 
en a rubric of instruction whose wea the peace plan of Dr. Levermore } bee 
t is been mistakenly thought and at widely published and is no eine voted on | 
ould be brought about by the nev citizens Of the country through arr: ( 1 
ot the American Peace Awaz \l Esther ] 
Lape, who has been the man: ric e! 
THE WINNER OF THE AMERICAN the policy committee. announced at th anti 


PEACE AWARD P|] 


in Philadelphia that the balloting up to Feb: 

s Herpert LeEverMorRE, of New York, ary 4 was as follows: For the plat 1256. « 
of foreign relations and educator, was  §8 per cent.; against the plan, 49,927, or 12 } 
ed as the author of the American Peace = ¢ent The referendum will last thro 


lonated by Edward W. Bok, at a meet- February. Bvy the terms of the Peace A 

he Academy of Music, Philadelphia, last the winner is to receive $50,000 mor th, 
A check for $50,000 for the “best prac- Senate ratifies his plan or if it is appr 
e plan by which the United States may popular accord of the countr' 
rate with other nations looking toward the 
ention of war” was handed to Mr. Lever- A COMMUNITY SCORE CARD 
by John W. Davis, former ambassador to Witn the support of President Coolidge, the 
nd, in behalf of Mr. Bok, the jury of Federal Council of Citizenship has be 


and the policy committee of the Ameri- nation-wide game. The game is to obt rat 


Peace Award. Secrecy as to the identity of ings by towns and cities throughout the count 
nner had been successfully maintained on the major features of community life 
e scene when the tension of the audience schools, health, industries, business, soci: al 
leved by the announcement was one of religious life. The means of rating | be a 


enthusiasm. community score ecard, devised bv the ouneil 
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copies of which are now ready for distribution. schools of the city are operating under 
The purpose of the community score card, as classification program of which a report has 
set torth by the council, is to stimulate commu- cently been made. The Baltimore Bulleti) 
nities to study themselves objectively, to record Education for January states editorially that 
the facts that determine the quality of their is the “opinion of teachers and principals « 


community life, to discover for themselves what gaged in these studies and in the resultant 


needs to be done to better their corporate exist- classification problems that the expenditur 
ence and then to do it on their own initiative. time, money and effort is abundantly 
This procedure is regarded as “in harmony with by the results.” 

the liberty-loving, cooperative, pioneer spirit In a preliminary report on a reclassifi 
of the nation.” group, 16 principals gave results on 104 ¢| 


President Coolidge has invited the governors containing 3,285 children. They reporte 


of all states to take part in the project. Up to 230 pupils “saved one half year either by a 


last week eight governors reported appoint- jing failure or by extra promotion”; that 7 
ments of state committees to work with the Fed- pupils will save a full year; and that t 
eral Council. The plan is to have state commit- pupils “saved more than a year.” 

tees collect and publish the scores. This group of principals is now organiz 


Scnoon AND Society is asked to bring before q special study class and meets regularly e: 
school administrators the Federal Council’s ap- month at the Bureau of Research to dis uss th 
peal for cooperation. Superintendents of publie problems growing out of the reclassificat 
schools, the mayor or some other public official program, and results of similar experim 
of the community “may appropriately take the elsewhere are being studied and reported 
initiative in calling a meeting of representative, each meeting. A similar project is in progress 
public-spirited citizens to initiate the scoring in jn the schools for colored children, and a third 
the local unit.” in the primary department of a continua 

The community score eard has been arranged growing number of schools. 
under five heads: (1) Mental development, (2) Writing in the Baltimore Bulletin of F 
health and physical development, (3) vocational ¢j9y, Director John L. Stenquist, of the Bur 
development, (4) patriotie development, and of Educational Research. outlines the gener 
(5) social and moral development. To each of procedure in this work in Baltimore as foll 


these divisions a maximum score of 100 has been 
assigned, making a possible total rating of 500. No school is included in reclassification pr 
except at the request of the principal, and it 


+ 


A typical division under mental development nf ; 
: be of interest to note that far more requests 


reads as follows: 
III. Attendance at elementary and _ secondary possibly be immediately handled. 


schools: on . ° . 
The aim is to place every pupil in the class w 
A. Per cent. of persons of legal school age 


he can work with greatest benefit to himself. T 


attending school daily - accomplish this purpose it is obviously necessar 


If 90 per cent. or over, score 15 15 


ee to study each pupil carefully, and all possible items 

chaos a ene a eg et - of information are utilized. 

- wagers = Sr ree, ces Every pupil is first rated by the class-r 
If less than 60 per cent., score 0 

B. Average number of days per year, ex- 


cluding holidays, attended by each 


teacher for general ability, and for his knowledg 


of specific subjects. In doing this we quickly dis 
covered that different teachers have widely diff 
} 


yerson of legal school age— co 
pm ent standards. This has been repeatedly obser 





If 175 days or over, score 15 15 
If 155 to 175 days, seore 10 

If 135 to 155 days, seore 5 

If less than 135 days, score 0 


everywhere, and it was precisely this which | 
the development of standardized scales and tests 
making it possible to measure a pupil’s know 


of reading, writing, arithmetic, spelling, cor 


THE CLASSIFICATION OF PUPILS IN tion, geography, etc., as well as his general : 
BALTIMORE SCHOOLS with far greater accuracy than is possibl 
Unper the direction of the Bureau of Re- old methods. 
search of the Baltimore Public Schools, 22 It is obvious that as soon as we can a 
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’s knowledge of any branch of sub- small groups as is possible at some of the country 
it immediately becomes possible to coll ges, but we h ype when the wings t 3 . 
re accurately on the proper grade Hall are constructed to give up our present t 
s best work. porary arrangements and return to the division int 
i : , 
> = ; iffer¢ ot ps for n s itos ‘ te r 
of the Bureau of Research and the t grouj — . t extent 
other forms of community life 


s who are concerned are now studying 


nize a school so that pupils of all THE HISTORY OF SCIENCE SOCIETY 


e allorded the maximum oppor Ay cu fully recognizing the fact that 


there is a superabundance of all kinds of soci 


HE DORMITORIES OF BARNARD ties and that many of them have no particular 
COLLEGE reason tor existence, it has bee proposed by ih 
( GE has a housing project for number of men interested in the history of s 
students involving the expenditure ence to organize a new society which shall bring 
lion dollars, according to Miss together those who are working in this impor 
C. Gildersleeve, dean of the college, tant field. There is, in this ease, an added r 
that when the development is com- son tor such an organization, namely, t ther 
provide a new and imposing quad- is already an international journal of the high 
to the campus. Dean Gildersleev est class, Jsis, which is devoted to the history ot 
| t that work had been started on the all the important societies and which can no 
, oO Brooks Hall, the main residence longe be continued unless it becomes ar organ 
of the college, which it was expected of such an association. The price of Jsis has 
ready for oceupaney April 1, 1925. been raised to six dollars a year, but as the off 
ew hall will provide accommodation for cial publication of the society it will be sent to 
re resident student body, and it is ex- members gratis. Since the membership dues 
at it will also accommodate a limited are five dollars, those who subscribe for the 
of commuters who have been barred publication will naturally wish to do so by ask 
lence because of lack of room. Suites ing ior n embership. 
ers of the faculty will be included in There is, however, another and more cogent 
building, which will be 198 feet long reason for the existence of such an orgar 
eight stories high on the campus side and __ tion, namely, the union of the large number ot 
tories high on Claremont avenue. scholars who are interested in the history of the 
the wing is completed, John Jay Hall, particular sciences, such as physics, chemistr 
esent off-campus dormitory, will be turned biology, mathematics, medicine, archeology ar 
Columbia University, from which it is philology. There are many groups of me 
The housing plan embraces a wing tor women in various cities who meet in different 
er side of Brooks Hall, thus completing places for the study of the history of medicine, 
drangle on the south side of the campus. for example, and the enlarging of their wor 
Gildersleeve is reported to have said: through cooperation with scientists in other 
tion of this new residence hall will make fields can not fail to be very stimulating to then 
f us to accommodate about a hundred and helpful to the cause of science in gener 
nt students than we can now care for There have alreadv been enough responses to 
greatly improve the comfort and the com the suggestion so that the success of the o1 
it of our whole group. Even in the best zation is secured. The president for the first 


tment houses it is very difficult to conduct 


vear is Professor L. J. Henderson, o Harvard; 
t ry eollege residence. We shall be de : 


the vice-presidents are Professors Bre tK 


? hye al nT lar rn ‘ " Pe r al) 
pew = a Cajori; the secretary is Professor David Eugene 
4 rally agreed in all colleges that the Smith, and the treasurer is Dr. Freder 
Brasch, of Washingtor { list of represent: 
tive council members has also been choser 
Communications relating to memb ! 
be addressed to Professor D ] ene © ul 











EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATION 


will hold three meetings at 


Tul 


Chicago on February 26, 27 and 23. 


association 
The topic 
for discussion on Tuesday afternoon is: “Im- 
provement of instruction in arithmetic.” P. R. 
will “A reading test in 
arithmetic’; Director C. H. 
tory analysis of arithmetic”; Dr. W. J. 
on “Amount of drill revealed through the anal- 


Stevenson speak on 


Judd, on “Labora- 


Osburn, 


ysis of a text-book in arithmetic”; Professor F. 


on “Transfer in the narrow mental 


B. Rh. 


instruction on the 


B. Knight, 
function of adding fractions”; Bueking- 

“Tndividualizing 
tests,” and A. B. Wight, on “Tmprove- 


ment in the fundamentals of arithmetic through 


ham, on 


basis of 


tests.” 
The W ednesday 


Educational 


morning meeting is a joint 
Research Associa- 
tion and the College 
Wednesday morning, W. W. Charters 
speak on “Technique of trait analysis”; W. I. 


meeting of the 
Society ot Teachers. 


will 


Hughes, on “Organized personnel research and 
its effect on high school practices”; Dean W. 8. 
Gray, on “The case method of studying reading 
deficiencies in junior high schools”; J. Freeman 
Guy, on “Diagnosing the individual case”; Dean 
S. A. Courtis, on “Relation of rate and quality 
in educational Norton, 
on “A general survey of the curriculum situa- 
and F. N. Freeman, on “What can mo- 
tion pictures contribute to education?” 

15 o’clock, in the 


measurements”; J. K. 


tion,” 

Thursday morning, at 9: 
Crystal Room of the Sherman Hotel, “Statisti- 
eal and experimental studies” will be discussed. 
The program follows: “Method of coordinating 
results of mental tests and achievement scales 
in surveys of school achievement and progress,” 
by M. J. Van Wagenen, with discussion by 
Joseph Peterson; “Graphic device for repre- 
senting test scores over a period of years,” by 
M. R. Trabue, with diseussion by W. W. Theisen ; 
“A graphic method for obtaining the coefficient 
of correlation,” by E. R. Wood, with diseussion 
by Raymond Franzen; “Skewness of distribu- 


tion of reading scores and the supervision of 
instruction,” by H. 8. Will, with diseussion by 
Bessie Lee Gambrill; “The criteria for planning 
and judging spelling tests,” by Ernest Horn, 
with diseussion by R. L. Morton; “An experi- 
ment on the merits of the individual place of 
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instruction,” by C. W. Washburne, 
sion by H. R. Rugg. 
The banquet of the association will 
6:15 o’clock Thursday evening, F* 
in the Crystal Room of the Sherman H 
EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND 
NEWS 
W oodrow Wilson, p r 
1913 to 1921 


February 


THE 
the United 
Washington on 


sixty-eighth year, should be recorded 


death of 
States trom 
home in 
cational 


journal, for preceding | 


guished eareer as public executive 
statesman, Mr. Wilson was an emine 
and university president. Graduated at P 


1879, Mr. W 


at the University oft \ 


with the A.B. degree in 


a course in law 


additional work at Princeton for t 


degree and subsequently studied at Jo! 


kins University, from which he ree 
Ph.D. degree in 1886. From 1885 to 1888 
was associate professor of history and 
economy at Bryn Mawr College, and t! 
two years was a professor in the sam 
Wesleyan University. In 1890 he re 
Princeton and for 20 years was a pr 
first of jurisprudence and political e 


then of jurisprudence alone, and last 
prudence and polities. In 1902, retai: 
professorship, Mr. Wilson became presi: 
served until the fall 


Prineeton and 


nomination 


when he accepted the 


governorship of New Jersey. 

Lucas, for the past 

Muse 
made hor 


Dr. Freperic A. 
years director of the American 
Natural 


director. 


History, has _ been 
Mr. 


promoted to be acting director for a per 


George H. Sherwood ha 


two years. 


Dr. W. C. 


College of Education of the University of ‘ 


Trow, associate professor lI 


y 


cinnati, who has been filling the positi 
vacant when Professor Hall-Quest was gra: 


a leave of absence, has been offered a 


manent position as associate professo! 


educational psychology. 


Proressor A. G. Capps, who has beer 
sociate professor of education in the U1 


sity of Missouri since 1921, has been appoint 
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Meriam, who 


if Mad 


men 
membership 
t and Massachu 


} the el ne teacher oO! il 
Resolutions pre vs . — . 


and \W “ales, ha elected Cay ta 


superintendent of 
b, declared the _ as gener 
pres dency ol 


st pride and 


riven 
Cleveland, 
been made professor 


ANF, professor of American athletic coachin; 
football 


d dean of the college faculty at Johns 
University, has resigned as dean in 


devote more time to writing in the T. P. WALKER, a 
ha or r SIE . “oir lew _ 
e history of American foreign policy of Texas. has been elect 
rnational relations of the ¢p,. Honey Grove. Texas 


succeed L. F. Connel 


WHITTEM, associate profes- 
, HARVEY 
ves at Harvard, has been 
, < president of 
Commission on Exten ; 
ee! er «a 
been ‘ ed 
Greater Boston to sueceed 


r James H. Ropes, of Harvard, who PROFESSOR 
ed since the founding of the commis Northern Sts 


1910 


rranted leave 
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and, with Mrs. Lewis, is on a trip through the 
Southern states. 

Dr. Harotp C. Gopparp, professor of Eng 
lish at Swarthmore College, who is absent this 
year on sabbatical leave, is traveling with his 
family in France and Italy and will later go to 
England. 

Dr. Lucy WILSON, associate professor of 
physics at Wellesley College, is absent on 
leave during the second half year, which she is 
to spend working under Professor W. L. Bragg 


in his laboratory in Manchester, England. 


Aubert Henry MONSEES was elected presi 
dent of the association of the alumni and 
former students of the School of Education of 
the University of Missouri at the organization 
meeting during the State Teachers meeting in 
St. Louis. Alva R. Curry was elected vice- 
president and Miss Katherine Anna Franken 


was elected secretary-treasurer. 


GoverRNOk Len SMaAuu, of Illinois, has ap- 


pointed the members of the Illinois Educational 


Commission, recreated by the last state legisla- 
ture, to make a study of the school laws and to 
make a report on proposed changes at the next 
legislative session. Mr. W. W. Lewton has 
been renamed as chairman of the commission. 
The other members are Lottie Holman O'Neill, 
Downers Grove; Gus J. Johnson, Paxton; Wm. 
S. Gray, Coatsburg; H. G. Giberson, Alton, 
and C. M. Thompson, Urbana, 


Tuk state tederation of district boards of ed- 


ucation of New Jersey has elected the following 
officers: President, Wilbur Zimmerman, Vent- 
nor; vice-president, The Reverend J. M. Har- 
per, Gladstone; secretary, Herbert N. Morse, 
Trenton; treasurer, Rev. W. M. Mitcham, 
Hackettstown. 

Witt C. Woon, state commissioner of Cali- 
fornia, has appointed the following committee 
to study and report on a new elementary cur- 
riculum for the state: Arthur Walter, Salinas, 
chairman; H. B. Wilson, Berkeley; Mrs. Grace 
C. Stanley, state commissioner of elementary 
education; Clarence Phelps, president Teach- 
ers College, Santa Barbara; Assistant Superin- 
tendent Robert Lane, Los Angeles; Superinten- 
dent Ira C. Landis, Riverside; Superintendent 
Mary B. Lang, Tehama; Virgil Dickson, Oak- 
land, and F. W. Thomas, Fresno. 


THIRTEEN educators, nine from wit 
school system, and four from the outside, 
been appointed by President Charles Mo 
ot the Chicago school board to study 
management and organization as a solut 
the seating problem. Those appoint 
the board are: Hart Hanson, Mrs. W. S 
feran, William K. Fellows and Mr. Moc 


Appointees from the educational depart 
are: Miss Rose Pesta, president ot the Py 
pals’ Club and principal of the West Pull; 


school; Miss Anise Slattery, teacher 


Wells school; B. F. Buck, principal o1 


High School; Carl A. Hoffman, teacher j 
Lane Technieal High School, and Ambros 


Wight, assistant superintendent. Those 1 


“i 


from outside the system are: Harris Ke 
director of the Public Efficiency Bu 


George B. Carman, of Lewis Institute; 
William H. Buhlig, regional director o 
Parent-Teacher Association, and Albert 


len, of the Chicago Telephone Company. 


THE committee in charge of the Jacob 
theim Research fellowship for the betterm« 
industrial relations, recently established at 
vard University, has fixed upon $3,600 ; 
stipend to be paid to the holder during the 
1924-25. In addition, an extra allowan 


H 


i 


be made for research expenses and neces 


ravel, while a reserve will be established to 
t l hil ll t tablished 


in publishing the results of the study. 


committee administering the award consists 
Professor F. W. Taussig, chairman, Prof: 
M. T. Copeland and Dr. Niles Carpenter, s¢ 


tary. The secretary, whose address is FE: 
Hall, Harvard University, will provide 
pective applicants with a detailed ann 


Y)? 
} 


ment and with application blanks. App 
tions must be submitted not later than Mar 


Dr. ALEXANDER MEIKLEJOHN, former 


dent of Amherst College, will deliver the a 


Dartmouth Phi Beta Kappa address in 
ster Hall on February 15. 


rere 


Wi 


Eart BARNES, lecturer on educational to} 
addressed the Schoolmasters’ Club of Cu 


nati, February 9, on “Our new Am 
ideals.” 

Dr. H. H. Gopparp, of the psycho! 
clinie of the Ohio State University, 


speaker of the evening at the annual ban 





; 
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ti Teachers’ Association on Febru- 


‘ } 
ana 


lorme! 


public instruction for Virginia, 


ntly the Founder’s Day address at 


U. S. Commissioner 
principal speaker 
Teachers Association meet 
He spoke 
Other 
state 
Dela- 
the National 


Edueation, Harrisburg, 


on February 1. 
alues otf edueation.” 
Dr. H. V. 


of public inst 


Holloway, 
ruction of 
Dennis, president 
V oeational 


rolf, of the Department ot 


or 


C. Fett 
uction in Pennsylvania. Professor 


of the University of Delaware, 


‘he meeting was preceded by a vo- 
at which 162 


following were elected officers of 


nquet, people were 


» coming year: C. R. Sny- 
Truitt Atkins, 
t, and R. T. Des Jar- 


secretar j-freasurer. 


, 1: 
president; Olli 


Wilmington, 


‘AL tablet bearing 
the late Frank O. 
dent, was presented to the school de- 
of Pawtucket, R. I., by the teachers 
: of the city. The presentation speech 


Walter E. 


profile relief in 
Draper, former 


le by Ranger, state school 


er. 
has been formed to promote the 
Scholar- 


as a memorial to the late Henrietta 


of a Henrietta Rodman 
a teacher in the Julia Richman High 
It is planned to collect the sum of 
the interest from which will be used to 
a young woman each year to pursue re- 


a subject related to the advancement 


ssoR Hrram Mitis Perkins, donor of 
Wesleyan University’s new observatory 
\0 years a member of the university 
died on January 25 at the age of 90. 


the death of Mrs. Perkins on December 5 


t, he failed rapidly and had lost the desire to 


© see the completion of his gift of the ob- 


; 


ory, 


Dr. Harry F. Ke 


public school men 


died of apoplexy while 
in Philadelphia last week 


cipal ot the Germantow) 


vears and earlier 


partment of the 


del phia. 


Miss A. ELLEN STANTON, who 
was In service at Wheaton College, 
this 
N. 8 on 


tieth vear. 


} 
peri1oc 


February 


Me 


iborate in 


IMINENT educators in 


Pri 
United States will coll: 


establishment of a new universi 


City with a prospective endowme 


with the support of Dr 
Minister of Edue: 1 In tl 


regon government, who visited thi 


000, and 


summer, and members of the 


mittee in charge of the project, 
ers Elihu Root, Thom: 
Dr. Robert E. Vinson, Dr. L. S 
general of the Pan-American | 
Garfield, 
Dr. 


function of the new 


ln lude 


formerly Secretary 
Frederick P. 


university, ¢ 


and 


Ke ppel 


Lea h, will be to specialize in 


to pro\ ide the technical training u 


primary industries. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN was in England 


years ago, representing the American colonies 


While there he the 


the Society of Friends as a trust 


hands of mem 
His 


was to he in 


put £100 in 


bers ot 
instructions were that this mone 
vested with its accumulations for 
150 ves Thereatte 


were to be made from time 


cretion of the trustees for the n 
contributions to s lence, either publ 
manuscript form. These contributio 


be on the general subject ot cures 


lar emphasis on surgery, the ner 


and the part that “mind treating” 

in the recovery and preservation of 
announced in Lond 

erts Lloyd-Gresham for the trustees, 

Major award to Pierson W. Bann 

work, “Mental 


as 


first awards, 


lows: 
] 


Los Angeles, on published ana 
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Methods ; 
and Metaphysi- 


Spiritual Healing; All Schools and 
A Text 


clans.” 


Book tor Physicians 
£2,500, scholarship. Award to Charles 
P. Steinmetz, of Schenectady, privately pub- 
lished treatise, “The Nervous System as a Con- 
£1,000 and re 
to Fusa- 


treatise, 


ductor of Electrical Energy.” 


publication of treatise. Minor awar 


ard 
kichi Omori, of Tokio, unpublished 


‘The Rotary Knife in Surgery £500 and pub- 


lication of treatise. 


Tue Committee for Edueational Travel to 
France, 281 Fifth Avenue, New York, reports 
that the summer courses at French universities 


which the committee organized for American 


teachers and students for 1922 and 1923 will be 
available again this year. Students will leave 
New York July 7. 
beginning July 10, may be followed at any of 


August 11, the special 
the Sorbonne, Paris, will 


The preliminary courses, 


six universities. On 
course of leetures at 
begin. After the courses the students will make 


tours, embarking for America September 3. 
Throughout their stay abroad the students will 


be under the care of French professors. 


ANNOUNCEMENT has been made of a gift of 
$100,000 to the Catholic University, Washing- 
ton, by Martin Maloney, of Philadelphia. The 
for the construction of an 


money is to be used 


annex to the chemical laboratory at the uni- 


versity. 


Tue Simmons College endowment drive has 
been resumed and the undergraduates are being 
solicited for pledges. The budget for the $67,- 
000 to be raised by July 1, in order to secure 
the $400,00 offered by the General Education 
board, assigns a quota of $5,000, or $5 apiece, 
to the students, in addition to that pledged in 


other drives. 


Contracts have been awarded for the erec- 
tion of the hall of chemistry for the University 
of West Virginia at Morgantown. It 
mated that the completed structure will cost 
about $750,000. The building will be 305.7 by 


79 feet, four stories, basement and attie, with 


is esti- 


an extension of one story and basement. 


Two projects designed to raise a total of 
$625,000 for Bryn Mawr College in the spring 
at the 
at the college last 


were launched annual meeting of the 


Association week. 


Alumni 
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Ot the sum, $300,000 will comprise a px 


endowment tor the department of mu 


$325,000 will be used for the erection , 


dents’ building and auditorium. 


Crrus H. K. 
through the recently established Curtis 


CURTIS, ol Phil 


tion, has endowed the Curtis Institute o 
which will open as a music school. Joh 
the Settlement Musie Scho 
is to be taken over by the 
The school 
announcement, to turn out teachers ot 

Although the instit 


conducted along 


director ot 
institute, 
charge. will aim, according 
well as pertormers. 
be endowed, it will be 


sional lines and instruction will not be 


THe trustees of the Juilliard Musica 


dation have purchased a_ seven-stor 
apartment house at 49 East Fifty-second St 
New York City, covering a plot 75 bv 1! 
development of the work of the Juillia 
cal Foundation has necessitated 
larger quarters, and the proposed exter 


some of its activities has caused the tr 
seek a building that will be suitable for 


and future work. 


OFFICIAL announcement has been m: 
University of Chicago that the Institute of P 
lic Lectures on the Harris Foundation, t 
pose of which is the promotion of a bett 
derstanding on the part of American cit 
other peoples of the world, will be inaug 
during the first term of the coming S 
Quarter. The institute will be in sessio 
four weeks, beginning June 24. Eminent 
resentatives from European countries 
present to give public lectures on Euro} 
conditions or international problems, 
take part in conferences or round tables ' 
will be organized for students of internat 


affairs. 


THE assistance received from philant 


sourees outside Oklahoma, for aid of Ok! 

rural schools for the school year 1925-24, 
ceeds the total cost of the state departm: 
education by $2,800, according to M. A. \ 


state superintendent of education. [1 
foundations, during the year contribut 

700 to rural schools. The cost of 
the department of education for this schoo! 


is $32,990. The Julius Rosenwald fund 


maint 
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Proes, acCCcCOTUa 


report 

Ne \ Je rst \ 

ution. The 

aminations tor 
schools were 


s found thi 


tion. d resolutior says 


socla 
Ie resulting from the abolition 


the commissioner of educatior 


temporary abandonment ot 


ssociation fears, and this 
as time goes by, the retur: 
tion system, to influences 
ther than ed veational.”’ 


Tr 
1D 


ling that a portion of 


in all schools, without con 

teachers, has been drafted by a 
in the lowa State Legisla 

as requested by the petitions ol 


ous parts ol lowa. 


students of the Universit) 
grain distinction in their work 
by the entire campus. It is 
hat there be held annually early in 
cial eonvoeation to be ealled the 
tion. The purpose ol the pla 
to give * publie recognition in the 
inatter indicated to those students errounp, or about 
elected to membership in societies Apparently son 
or elected to positions where the entrar 
a primary qualification.” The 
to have met the approval of Presi 
L. Burton and members of the fae 
ho have long been of the opinion that 


ttention should be given to those who get 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


A NEW OPENING IN THE PUBLIC 
SERVICE 


A NEW venture in professional training is 
being made in Philadelphia where the Penn- 
Penal Affairs 


promising field for young men and women of 


sylvania Committee on sees a 
scientific bent and social vision in the adminis- 
tration of penal and correctional institutions 
and as officials in the probation and parole 
services. 

Modern penology calls for a new type of 
prison administrator resolved to practice me- 
thodical classification of delinquents and to ap- 
that 


many as possible of those who have gone wrong. 


ply scientific treatment will reclaim as 
Successful prison management is being regarded 
as essentially a problem in education, allowing 
for certain elements of abnormal personality 
which do not ordinarily occur in schools and 
colleges. 

For this reason, the Pennsylvania Committee 
on Penal Affairs, together with a group of edu- 
sators, among whom are Dr. Frank Aydelotte, 
of Swarthmore College; Dr. Susan R. Kings- 
bury, of Bryn Mawr; Dr. Carl Kelsey, of the 
University of Pennsylvania; Mr. Wilbur K. 
Thomas, of the American Friends Service; Dr. 
Frank Watson, of Haverford, and Dr. Louis N. 
Robinson, of Swarthmore, have planned to 
launch an experiment in cooperative education 
beginning in February, for opening up this 
branch of public service to qualified young men 
and women. 

The course, which will be held under the joint 
auspices of the committee and the Pennsylvania 
School for Social and Health Work, will ran 
for about 16 weeks under the direction of Dr. 
George W. Kirchwey, formerly dean of the Co- 
lumbia Law School and warden of Sing Sing 
Prison, and now head of the department of 
criminology in the New York School of Social 
Work. Dr. Kirehwey is also the director of the 
Pennsylvania Committee on Penal Affairs which 
is initiating this movement. In June will fol- 
low three continuous weeks of observation and 
field work in institutions. 

The course will consist of classes in eriminol- 
ogy and in penal administration, combined with 
diseussions of individual taken from 
actual records, and a study of the behavior of 


socially maladjusted personalities. Information 


eases 
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is issued from the office of the Penns 
Committee on Penal Affairs at 419 So 
Street, Philadelphia. 

It is obvious that a groundwork eit] 


well-assimilated theory or of actual ex 


is a prerequisite for prospective stud 


such a course. For this reason it is | 
attract 


some kindred branch of research, or you 


graduate students in criminolog 
and women who have already to som: 
tested out practical problems through thi 
experience as educators or social worker 
For such persons a truly alluring 
opens—with that sense of adventure 
ways enlivens an unexplored region. 
this is a degree of material advantage 
of real weight in the determination ot 
There are more calls for competent, tra 
ministrators of prisons and reformatori: 
the most diligent search ean fill. Gradu 
surely the states are adopting a new 
institution which calls for a _ correspx 
change in the purpose and method ot 
tration. The young man or woman who 
enough to take advantage of this tend 
destined to be a pioneer—but with a fai 
of material security. In Pennsylvania, 
this movement is receiving a very great 
at the present time, salaries of administ: 
of prisons range from $1,300 in subord 
posts to $12,000 as head of a great state 
Within the 


posts have been filled only after extraor 


tion. past year four import 
search in many states. This fact contr 
practical element to the ideal of leading 
final crusade to redeem our civilization 
agelong blunders and brutalities against 
To the 


of youth, seeking new subjects for the appli: 


who have transgressed its laws. 


tion of scientific principles, new outlets for t! 
spirit of service and new objects of devotior 
shaping a life’s work, this is a eall to be heed 
FLORENCE L. SANVILLE, 
Secretary, Pennsylvania Comn 


on Penal Affairs 





DISCUSSION 
MUSEUM EXHIBITS 
Tue function of museum exhibits is e 
tional. Every exhibit should be an ol 
lesson in the particular subject treated. It 
should be of such a nature as to be interesting 
not only from a popular viewpoint but 


} 


ont 
yet 
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the student. It should impart He is being constantly disturbed by the voices 
And to do this it must have certain of other visitors and by the noise of their foot 


itures. So many exhibits fail to ful- steps. A guide book should rather give a bird’s 


function, that it might be not unprofit- eye-view of the subject, a general outline. It 


nsider those teatures which are neces- should contain a bibliography, referring the stu 
every successtul exhibit. dent or earnest enquirer to literature devoted 
Arrangement: The impression which to a detailed study of the subject in question 
has on the artistic feelings of the These are perhaps the most important cor 
has a very great bearing on the amount siderations in museum exhibition. Such pro 
he will derive from it. If it is ar- lems as the planning of halls and building 
neatly, on a pleasantly colored back- should also receive serious attention. But th 
d, as far as the subject allows, with latter are rendered more difficult by the cor 
to symmetry, the effect will be pleas- tinual growth of collections. A museum which 
| the visitor will be able to look at quite was once ideal might readily be overcrowded if 
of exhibits without becoming tired. an attempt were made to exhibit more and more 
the other hand, the exhibit is carelessly as collections grew. It is very unportant that 
together, crowded, with no regard to its only those specimens should be exhibited for 
sion on the beholder’s feeling for form, which there is ample room. And to this atte: 
ill not be able to look at many eases _ tion is seldom paid. 
he will be subject to a dull feeling of 
depression. He will see much and dis- OrTawa, CANADA 
thing. Probably nearly all of us who 
e through museums have felt this, and QUOTATIONS 
ber the effect produced upon us. 
Labels should be printed on cards of THE CASE OF PROFESSOR TOYNBEE 


as to stand out on the background . - , 
; ; : ProressoR TOYNBEE’S resignation of thé 
se, without being out of harmony with . 2 ; , 
_ : a Koraes Chair in the University of London 
hels of an unsuitable color create an im- ‘ ; — 
‘ . : ii raises an issue vital to the treedom and In- 
that they are foreign to the exhibit, Wt r 
. or . . tegrity of our universities. t wi e Wwe to 
are intrusions which make things look . 
+ 3: . set out the story in some detail. 
and displeasing. Labels should be as com- Sngeteay ‘ ' : 
. o£ . n the later stages of the war chairs were 
and as brief as possible, and they should led in I 

. founde ondon and elsewhere tor studying 
tten in such words as could not tax the ‘*OUNG@ee mm Lon d elsewh 

. . . Po sas » language : story vi us of our 
standing of enquirers totally unfamiliar the language and history of various of ou 


the subject. On individual specimen labels 
dvisable to have the locality and the cata- 
e number marked for the benefit of students 
1! those who might desire further informa- 


allies, the funds usually being raised by men 
bers of the countries concerned. In 1918 a 
number of Greeks in England clubbed together 
to found a chair “of Byzantine and modern 
than it is possible to give on a small label. Greek language, literature and history.” It was 
perhaps as well to have summary labels attached to King’s College and bore the name 
all or most phases, or important divisions, of the illustrious scholar Koraes. Dr. Burrows, 
subject. This is especially true in the ease then principal of King’s College, took a keen 
thropologieal exhibits, where it is neces- interest in the chair, and looked about him for 
to distinguish between certain phases or a professor who should have not merely the 
in the eulture of a people. necessary gifts of scholarship, but the zeal and 
Rooks: Guide books should be supple- breadth of view which might make the subject 

arv to labels. They should contain a con- of the chair a source of vital intellectual interest 
ous and readable story of the subject of the in the university, and, to some extent, a bond 
vhibit. It is, of course, impossible to go into between Great Britain and Greece. He ap- 
great detail in the space of a popular guide proached a young Fellow of Balliol, a historian 


7 


ok. Nor is this advisable. A great amount and scholar of unusual brilliance, who had 


letail would dull the mind of the reader, as_ traveled on foot through the greater part of 
is not in an ideal environment for deep study. Greece, talking intimately to the peasants in 
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their own language, and who had in 1919 late ly 


returned trom work tor the Foreign Office at 


the Peace Mr. Arnold 


Mr. Toynbee was also known as the 


Conterencee Toynbee. 


t 


editor ol! 


evidence in the pos- 


the voluminous mass ol 


session of Lord Bryce about the Armenian 
massacres which took place during the war, and 


had 


torical study of 


contributed an important social and _ his 


the genesis and method of such 
massacres, Mr. Toynbee, when invited to be- 


come a candidate for the Koraes Chair, refused 
Firstly, that he wished to study 
rather than and literature; 
that in founded by the 


natives of particular countries for the study ot 


on two grounds: 
history language 


secondly, these chairs, 
those countries, there was sure to be an element 


which 


necessary 


would be incompatible 


freedom 


ot propaganda, 


with the of the protessor’s 


teaching. On both points he received the most 


emphatie assurances: the chair was meant to 


include history as well as language and litera 
ture, and when once the foundation had passed 
the donors into the univer- 


The 


from the hands of 
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The commission iz quired, the tacts 
to the hilt, the 


lurks were dug up; what was worst, t 


1 ’ 
podies ol 


mutilated 


commanding the army corps, appeare 


been deeply implicated in the poli 


sacre, or at least to have been unwil 
the necessary measures for stopping 
] 


bee did exactly what an honorable m 


a situation might be expected to do 
to the Manchester Guardian, ot 
was the accredited correspondent, a 
detailed 
had 


principal ol 
this 


account of the horrible d 


made, and, at the same time, 


. 


King’s Coll 


was like ly 


the Gree} 


action 
himself and 


readiness to 


between 
ing his 


uch a 


the interests of 


step 

the colleg 

no necessity for resignation, and 
of donors made no complaint. 
had, with perfect freedom, state 


he had discovered it. 


sity no element of propaganda remained. 


tree as protessor ol But, of course, such a situation lea 
Thus 


reassured, Mr. Toynbee became a candidate for 


professor was just as any 


Russian or Chinese or Ancient Icelandie. sequences. Professor Toynbee 


articles. He traveled further in As 


the chair, and was elected. and saw painful evidence of inter-ra 


He worked with zeal and enthusiasm. He _ in the Greek retreat. He also formed 


opinion adverse to the Greek occup 
He stated thes 


earnestly, though with an evident desir 


had already studied Turkish as well as Greek, 


and he traveled in the Near East as required. his views on 


Smyrna. 
He accompanied the Greek armies in their sue- 
Asia Minor, 
battle of 


terms the 


scrupulously fair, in his remarkable boo 
Western Eastern Europ 
would be utterly unfair to call him ant 


cessful advance into the heart of 
their after the 


described in warm 


took part in retreat Question in 


Eskishehr, and 


good discipline and firm nerve with which it He wrote and spoke in favor of the ret 
Cyprus and the Dodecanese to the Greek 1 


he was active in trying to obtain help 


was conducted. He afterwards spent some time 


in Constantinople helping refugees of various 
nationalities. Greek refugees; he wrote clearly and po 
A little later, in May, 1921, he accompanied 


an International Commission of Inquiry in the 


on the injustice done to Greece in th 
dispute with Italy. But on the one great 
which all the 


were roused, the Koraes Professor pron 


Yalova Peninsula, where the Greek army was tion about emotions 01 


alleged to have committed excesses. The com- 


ordinary inter- against the beliefs and wishes of Greek p 
The terrified 


Turkish villagers professed to have no com- 


mission, proceeding through 
The donors took no step and made 
test until suddenly last year they sent 


asking why they had not had “a prograr 


preters, received no information. 


plaints and did not ask to be taken away. 
professor’s academie work at the begin: 


Toynbee’s suspicions were, however, aroused, 
full 1 


and bv talking with the villagers in their own’ every session,” and demanding “a 
with a request for criticism and suggestions 


the end of the professor’s first three years 


language, and putting them at their ease, he 
discovered that the commission had practically 
laid down in the terms of the foundatior 


descended into the very middle of a massacre. 
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of intellectual 
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Council entitled “Honors 


colleges and universities 
pages was written by Dr. 
president of Swarthmore Col 


s based in part upon material col 
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sities where honors are based on some particular As a rule students are admitted to 


. +4 P he heo » of the mio ~— 
task undertaken in addition to the regular pro- ®t the beginning the Junior year. 


: : ne for » eompletio f the ordinary 
gram. “In most cases this additional work must ‘time for the completion of the ordin 
he Courses in English, Mathematics, Hist 


reach a higher standard than it would 
. and Language, which are in most inst 
thought fair to fix for all students. Here the 
" : : scribed for all students, and time al 
determining factor is the man’s work in the sub- 
: ; 2 ; ; vidual to pursue one or two elective 
ject in which he is most interested and about , oe , ' ~ 
subjects of his preference, which will 
which he kno\ most. ometimes the ordin ry pare him for honors work and be som 
program is modified to a certain extent in his of his aptitude for it. 
favor; in other cases it is not.” It seems clear that success in class 


ordinary type is not a wholly reliable 
The extra work required is usually collateral a student’s ability to do honors work. 
reading and investigation done outside the ordi for honors, docility in doing what one 
nary courses of instruction. Sometimes this work much less value than ind pendence 
is done in vacations; more often it is done in term tasks for oneself and perseverance 
time. . . . It is intended that he [the student | shall them through. For this reason, a cert: 
read between courses, that he shall rise from a of students who are only moderately su 
mastery of separate details to some grasp of a sub- der the ordinary curriculum show special ¢ 
ject asa whole. By intensive work on special top in honors work, while a certain number 
t is further intended to give him some experi who would carry off all the high marks in 
ence of first-hand knowledge, some practice in courses are only moderately successful 
dealing with original material, some training in @ more independent type. But in what is 
independent investigation. the larger number of cases, independence 
ity are found together. 
The institutions whose honors courses of this In most of the colleges and universities 
: . mee : ered in this section, students who have be¢ 
type are described in detail in Appendix A of the 
. permission to read for honors are excusé 
report are Amherst, Bluffton, Bowdoin, College 


of Wooster, Colorado College, Denison, Dickin- 
son, Hamline, Harvard, Haverford, Illinois Col- 


the ordinary requirements of class 
semester examinations, mid-term tests, ar 
and are left in freedom to spend all tl 
lege, Knox, Lafayette, Lawrence, Miami, Mid- preparation for the comprehensive exar 
dleburg, Mount Holyoke, New York University, the end of the course. : 
Northwestern University, Oberlin, Princeton, While honors students are normally ex: 
Simpson, Southwestern Presbyterian, Union the requirements of undergraduate cours 


College, the Universities of California, Cinein- ®T¢ practically everywhere expected to mal 


nati, Illinois, North Carolina, North Dakota, %¥¢h courses in preparation for their exa 


, a , r: Most institutions have found it wasteful 
Oregon, Vermont and Virginia; Wesleyan, Wil- ; agua aie "6 
f . . necessary to provide any great number ot 
liams and Yale. : ; 1] 
ame : honors lectures or classes. All our colleg 
President Aydelotte devotes the major part . 4s } 
bef'x . > = universities have enough or too much 
of his report to a statement of the principle already provided. The honors student is 
and practice of honors based on work super- freedom to attend as many or as few of 
seding the regular requirements. tures as he (or his supervisor) thinks pr 
Columbia has had a course on this plan since In this respect, the advice of the supervis 
1911 “and during the last few years somewhat tutor will have all the force of a requiret 


similar plans have been inaugurated at Bar- While special classes or lectures are not 
. . ‘ . . > wessarv f ss dents, t 
nard, Rice Institute, Smith and Swarthmore, £24 to be necessary for honors studer 


nearly everywhere provision for giving th¢ 


while a number of other institutions, among 


‘ " vidual supervision and instruction. In s 
them Carleton, Hobart and Wells, are now tak- Ae mer , 
: : 4 ,, this is done by the English tutorial syste: 
ing steps to put such schemes into operation. : ~ oh 

other cases, honors students in a given sub} 


Detailed descriptions of these various plans are weekly in small seminars where they ree: 

given in Appendix B of the report. thing like the same amount of individual att 
The following are extracts from the general It is, I think, the usual experience that honors 

statement of the features of this type of honors can be well conducted only by the older ar 


courses : trained men in the various departments. 
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tendent’s task has greatly increased as educa- 
tion has expanded. Hence in September, 1922, 
the Department of Superintendence established 
a continuous service, administered through a 
National headquarters in Washington, with a 
full-time executive secretary in charge. Since 
then a yearbook dealing with the training, the 
economic and social status, the tenure of oflice, 
and the duties of the superintendent of schools 
has been published. The second yearbook, 
which will be based on a general analysis ot 
current school curriculum practice, is in prepa- 
ration. The proceedings of the Cleveland Con- 
vention were printed in an Official Report ot 
144 pages. A bulletin of the Department ot 
Superintendence has been authorized by the ex- 
ecutive committee, and will be mailed quarterly 


to members, beginning in October, 1923. 


i! ho’s Who in Educational Administration? 


The published list of members in the year- 
books of the department will contain the names 
of the leading administrative officers of educa- 
tion in the United States, and will constitute a 
veritable “Who’s Who in Edueational Adminis- 
tration.” No person who is eligible to mem- 
bership in the department can afford to have 
his name omitted from this register of pro- 


gressive American educators. 


Who is Eligible? 


Active membership, according to the con- 
stitution, is open to all members of the Na- 
tional Education Association who are engaged 
in supervisory and administrative positions 
namely, state, county and city superintendents, 
and associate, assistant and deputy state, county 
and city superintendents, and supervisory and 
administrative officers in city and county school 
systems exercising the functions of associate, 
assistant or deputy superintendents; all state 
and national officers of educational administra- 
tion; the heads of teacher-training institutions, 
colleges and universities having departments or 
colleges of education, the heads of these depart- 
ments or colleges of education, and professors 


of school administration or supervision in these 


institutions. 
Associate Membership.—All members of the 
National Edueation Association, who are ae- 


tively engaged in any phase of school work, 


may become associate members by p: 
regular membership fee. They are ¢ 
all the privileges of this department « 
right to vote and hold office. 


A Material Consideration 

Membership campaigns are expensiv: 
and money. Prompt enrollment me: 
your membership will be of maximun 
ness to the department. Those who 
will immediately receive : 

1. A membership receipt good until |] 
ol, 1924. 

2. The First Yearbook, ‘‘The Status 
Superintendent, ’’ 206 pages. 

3. **Official Report—Cleveland Con, 


144 pages. 


During the year 1924 they will receive 


1. The Second Yearbook, ‘‘ The Curri 
be issued in February, 1924. 
2. Official Report of the 1924 Convention. 
3. Subscription to the new quarterly | 
the Department. 
4. Advance notices of convention plans 
5. A reserved seat at the winter meetings 
6. The right to vote and hold office. 


A More Important Considerat 

The most highly cherished rewards o 
bership in clubs, lodges and fraternities 
from association with those who have 
common interests. Intangible influences 
such organizations desirable to the ind 
and powerful in the community. For 
fifty years the Department of Superinte: 
has stood as the official organization ot 
administrators. It has sought to aid the 
ress of education in the interest of the 


and of the nation. Its present task is gr 


than ever before. We invite your support 


worthy eause. Is it not worth $5.00 to b 


cially identified with your own professio 
sense of satisfaction comes with the kno 


that one has done his part. 


Officers 1923-24 
President: Payson Smith, State Comn 
of Edueation, Boston, Mass. 
First Vice-President: John H. Beveri 
perintendent of Schools, Omaha, Neb. 


} 
} 
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Secretaru: Sherwood D. Shank- school.” Unly 15 per « 
Sixteenth Street, Northwest, Wash school students examined 
the median woman in a colle 
e: Frank Cody, Superin- the same section of the count: 
Schools, Detroit, Mich.; Randall J. since called attention to th 
rintendent of Schools, Cineinnati. gence level ot elementary 
W. Ballou, Superimtendent of prolessional and occupational 
hineton. D. C.: William MeAn mined by Army Alpha 
te Superintenden of Schools. “about halt ot a 
mentary teachers al 
gence equivalent to that of 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND eos oe : em > a 1920 os 1 | nif ‘ 
STATISTICS is nee ae a per cent. of 
HE INTELLIGENCE OF WOMEN There are consider: 
GRADUATES OF COLLEGES OF colleges of liberal 


LIBERAL ARTS ENTERING the proportion of 
THE TEACHING a ae 
PROFESSION 


ation* ha 
1922 by the 
ental calibre of those who enter the onatuaie 
rofession is of such obvious impor 
not surprising that as soon as in- 
or measuring the upper reaches o1 
rence were available, reports were 
g as to the comparative standing ot 
d other groups. In 1920 Yoakum 
es' compared the median Alpha scores, 
percentages of A and B grades 
ious groups from educational insti 
In general they found that normal 
and women were inferior to college 
ymen in the scores they obtained. 
the f wing year presented data 


the Thorndike intelligence examina- 
hich she inferred that “the liberal 


i: 








the nole test it ould be greater than eight 
tenth While this is not as high a degree of 
reliab t is desirable it l serve the pul 
pose o ertaining the gene pilit ot the 
group obt ng school positions in comparison 
; that of thei ello tudents 1 the ire 

i ‘ lable | presents the ltacts, Showing 
the ent eve ro! hieh the ere I 
torvet he th the corres il | es tor the 
tre n class 

rABLE I 

| ‘ ~ 17 \ 

r FRESHMAN § 

N I 

| G ( 2 

Ment Fr P ta 
Alertness Sx Per S | se J y 
Ind { 9 > 

14 159 { 

l¢ 179 1¢ 1 : 

ss TOY ly, 

; 

990-2939 1 1114 
Over 240 ) Ol, 
Arit etic Mea 197% 196% 
Nu er ot Cases 182 i 

It is apparent from the above table that thos« 


the 1922 class engaged in 


graduates of 


, . ' 
work tor whom we have an intellig 


include the brightest and the dullest of college 
and that 


bulk of the number is of 


With regard to this 


women the 


average college capacity. 


small group it can be asserted that 
random sam- 


choosing teaching repre sented 
ple of college graduates in intellectual power 

A more 
intellect of Goucher College women 


teaching became possible by the application of 


accurate determinaton of the level of 


who enter 


the Thorndike intelligence examination to the 
1923 graduating class in its freshman year, 


1919, This group of tests has been estimated by 


its author to have the high reliability coefficient 
99 for unselected eighteen-vear-olds and of 
college students. 


oT 
97 for the restricted 
Wood® states that “all the data available agree 
in indicating that the probable error of estimate 
the 
It 


academic success 


‘ange ol 


of true scores from scores on one form of 


test is not greater than 3.1 score points.” 
has as great power to predict 
as anv test of intelligence so far devised for this 
Table IT provides data for a 


the 1923 


tvpe of group. 


comparison of graduates of Goucher 


5 Wood, Ben D., ‘‘ Measurement in Higher Edu- 


eation,’’ p. 47. 
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teaching with the entire 


tering in 1919 together with corres) 
lormation trom the same examunat 
in the ease o i State I lL Schnoc 
Section ol the count 
rABLE II 
( { ( G ) W 
| \ \ | 
I ] ( 
S 
T 13] Py ‘ . P 4 
} t n ( er (; 
Int gence | é Gra tes Bt 
Sco Eo { ss E I 
j2 Is g | 
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59 o 1 > 
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* sy ] ] 
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A. M. 67.2 70.1 7.8 
Num 7 


ber of Cases 254 


Although the numbers that have 


are too tew to permit to draw tar-reac} ng 


generalizations, it would appear that they g 


idence of a tendeney for infe 


no ey 
to be drawn into the profession ot te: 4 
The facts, as far as this group studied is con- 


cerned, are that a random sample of 


turns towards teaching. In all probability the 
determining factors in the choice are not te 
lectual but rather based upon such interests as 
strong liking for children and prefere: 

working with persons rather than with things 


These measurements likewise indicate that th 
normal school entrants for that year weré 
ferior to the entrants of the college of lib 


those 


teaching as their occupation. 


arts and similarly to who later chose 
Kirkpatrick 
presented evidence that seems to show that this 
result is not typical of what is gener: 
Massachusetts between 5” 


1! ; y 


to be true, since in 


and 90 per cent. of all students of colleges art 
of the same grade of intelligence as art I 
in the normal schools. 
Acnes L. R s 
SMITH COLLEGE 
6 Kirkpatrick, E. A., ‘Intelligence tests 
Is? g . 


Massachusetts state normal sc] 


Society, 15: 55-60, January 





